At  a  recent  international  conference  on  outdoor  ethics  held  in  Lal<e  Ozark, 
Missouri,  the  following  quotation  was  included  in  a  presentation.  The  pres- 
entation itself  slips  my  nnemory,  but,  like  the  lines  in  a  favorite  poem,  the  quote 
lingers.  Contained  in  it  is  the  very  essence  of  outdoor  ethics,  of  ethics  in 

general. 

The  Editor 


All  I  Ever  Needed  to  Know 
I  Learned  in  Kindergarten 


Most  ofzolmt  I  really  need  to  know  about  hoiv  to  live,  and 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  be,  1  learned  in  kindergarten. 
Wisdom  was  not  at  the  top  of  the  graduate  school 
mountain  but  there  in  the  sandbox  at  nursery  school. 
These  are  the  things  I  learjied:  Share  everything.  Play  fair.  Don't  hit 
people.  Put  things  back  where  you  found  them.  Clean  up  your  own 
mess.  Don't  take  things  tliat  aren't  yours.  Say  you're  sorry  when  you 
hurt  somebody.  Wash  your  Imnds  before  you  eat.  Flush.  Warm  cookies 
and  cold  milk  are  good  for  you.  Live  a  balanced  life.  Learn  some  and 
think  some  and  draw  and  paint  and  sing  and  dance  and  play  and  work 
every  day  some. 

Take  a  nap  every  afternoon.  When  you  go  out  into  the  world,  watch 
for  traffic,  hold  hands  and  stick  together  Be  aware  of  wonder  Remem- 
ber the  little  seed  in  the  plastic  cup.  The  roots  go  down  and  the  plant 
goes  up  and  nobody  really  knows  how  or  why,  but  we  are  all  lilx  timt. 
Goldfish  and  hamsters  and  white  mice  and  even  the  little  seed  in  the 
plastic  cup-they  all  die. 

And  then  remember  the  book  about  Dick  and  Jane  and  the  first  word 
you  learned,  the  biggest  word  of  all:  look.  Everything  you  need  is  in 
there  somewhere.  The  golden  rule  and  love  and  basic  sanitation, 
ecology  and  politics  and  sane  living. 

Think  ofiuhat  a  better  world  it  would  be  if  we  all-the  whole  world- 
had  cookies  and  milk  about  3  o'clock  every  afternoon  and  then  lay 
down  with  our  blankets  for  a  nap.  Or  if  we  Imd  a  basic  policy  in  our 
nation  and  other  nations  to  always  put  things  back  where  we  found 
them  and  cleaned  up  our  own  messes.  And  it  is  still  true,  no  matter 
how  old  you  are,  when  you  go  out  into  the  world,  it  is  best  to  hold 
hands  and  stick  together. 
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''Due  to  Louisiana's 
strategic  location . . .  this 
state  will  he  a  major  focal 
point  in  the  restoration 
effort'/ 


THE  MOST  AMBITIOUS  restoration 
project  in  the  history  of  wildlife 
conservation  has  now  been 
launched  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  involves  the  active 
participation  of  wildlife  agencies  in 
fifty  states  and  nine  Canadian 
provinces  and  the  federal  govern- 
ments of  both  countries.  In  addition, 
a  multitude  of  private  organizations 
and  individual  citizens  are  joining 
the  fray. 

The  issue  is  serious  enough  that 
the  two  national  governments  have 
signed  a  formal  treaty  addressing  the 
problem  and  pledging  mutual  coop- 
eration and  support. 

At  stake,  quite  literally,  are  the 
struggling  duck  populations  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

The  project  is  known  as  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan  and  its  success  or  failure  may 
well  constitute  either  a  rescue  or  a 
requiem  for  the  ducks. 

Due  to  Louisiana's  strategic 
location  at  the  southern  terminus  of 
two  of  the  continent's  four  major 
flyways,  and  to  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  Louisiana's  coastal  marshes 
and  freshwater  swamps,  this  state 
will  be  a  major  focal  point  in  the 
restoration  effort. 

This  is  no  plastic  political  package 
filled  with  posturing  and  rhetoric. 
The  project  is  a  1.5  billion  dollar 
undertaking  and  all  parties  involved 
realize  the  desperate  implications 
of  failure.  This  is  quite  probably  our 
last  real  chance  to  preserve  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  a  rich  natural 
legacy. 

Although  the  plan  includes  all 
migratory  waterfowl,  geese  and 
swans  are  fairing  pretty  well.  The 
focus  of  the  project  is  ducks.  They 
are  in  serious  trouble. 
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When  they  arrive  on  the  southern  wintering  grounds.. .  the  volume  of 
required  food  and  space  is  compounded  by  the  sheer  numbers. 


Typical  habitat  destruction  in  prairie  pothole  region. 


The  problem  of  frightening  de- 
clines in  the  North  American  duck 
populations  is  not  a  sudden  revela- 
tion to  professional  wildlife  man- 
agers, hunters,  or  other 
conservationists  (See  "The  Duck 
Dilemma,"  Sept/Oct  1985),  nor  are 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  de- 
clines unknown. 

Principal  among  those  factors  has 
been  the  mechanization  and  modern- 
ization of  agriculture  and  the  relent- 
less draining  of  wetlands. 

You  see,  more  than  seventy  five 
percent  of  the  continent's  ducks 
traditionally  breed  and  nest  in 
a  unique  area  of  southwest  Canada 
and  the  north-central  United  States 
known  as  the  "Pothole  Region,"  a 
sprawling  expanse  of  lakes,  ponds 
and  prairie  marsh  spreading  through 
southern  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  and  extending  into 
Minnesota,  Montana  and  the 
Dakotas. 

"Progress"  in  agricultural  methods 
enabled  farmers  to  invade  much  of 
the  Pothole  Region  in  recent  decades, 
draining  and  tilling  valuable  wet- 
lands. Today,  an  alarmingly  large 
portion  of  the  continent's  "Duck 
Factory"  is  planted  in  wheat.  As 
much  as  thirty  percent  of  the  centu- 
ries-old breeding  and  nesting  center 
has  simply  disappeared. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  continent, 
in  the  southerly  wintering  grounds, 
"progress"  has  also  worked  to 
decimate  the  vital  wetlands  so  neces- 
sary to  healthy  duck  populations. 

As  winter's  icy  grip  clutches 
the  northern  climes,  the  ducks  mi- 
grate southward  in  a  miraculous 
spectacle  older  than  mankind.  Their 
needs  are  simple,  yet  critical.  They 
must  have  wetland  areas  in  which  to 
rest  and  they  must  have  the  natural 
grains,  seeds  and  plants  which 
maintain  and  restore  the  tremendous 
energy  levels  necessary  to  their 
arduous  flights. 

When  they  arrive  on  the  southern 
wintering  grounds  in  teeming  masses 
their  needs  are  the  same,  but  the 
volume  of  required  food  and  space  is 
compounded  by  the  weight  of 
numbers. 
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Migrating  flocks  of  waterfowl  have  been  crowded  into  smaller  and 

smaller  areas. 


Unfortunately,  we  have  "im- 
proved" man's  environment  to  the 
exclusion  of  waterfowl.  Throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ageless 
migratory  routes,  we  have  drained 
and  filled  and  paved  the  natural 
wetlands.  Where  sloughs  and 
swamps  and  backwaters  once  flour- 
ished now  stand  condominiums 
and  subdivisions  and  parking  lots 
and  dry,  open  crop  or  pasture  land. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Louisiana  and  southeast  Texas 
serves  as  the  principal  wintering  area 
for  perhaps  one  quarter  of  the 
continent's  winter  population  of 
ducks.  It  is  also  the  staging  area  for 
millions  more  that  continue  on  to 
Central  or  South  American  locations. 

But  we  have  leveed  and  drained 
and  dredged  and  channeled  and 
diverted  willy-nilly.  We  have  opened 
the  door  of  our  marshes  to  the 
poisonous  salt  of  the  Gulf  and  now 
the  vast  expanses  of  lush,  freshwater 
marsh,  filled  with  succulent,  nutri- 
tious green  forage  plants  have  largely 
disappeared . . .  replaced  with  salt 
marshes  supporHng  sparse 
vegetation. 

Robbed  of  the  silt-laden,  nutrient- 
rich  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
other  major  rivers,  our  coastal 
marshes  are  also  simply  washing 
away.  Conservative  estimates  are  that 
Louisiana  is  losing  forty  square 
miles  of  marsh  annually 

Eighty  percent  of  the  magnificent 
hardwood  swamps  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  area  and  the  flood  plains  of 
other  waterways  have  been  ravaged 
for  lumber,  for  housing  tracts  and  for 
croplands. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  migrating 
flocks  of  waterfowl  have  been 
crowded  into  smaller  and  smaller 
areas  and  forced  to  exist  on  less 
abundant  and  less  nutritious  food 
plants. 

Now,  it  is  a  given  fact  of  life, 
known  to  even  the  most  casual 
naturalist,  that  any  habitat  can  sup- 
port only  a  given  number  of  crea- 
tures. The  number  is  dependent  on 
the  available  space,  cover  and  food. 
Reduce  any  one  element  and  a 
decline  in  the  population  is  inevitable. 

May/June  1988 


Destruction  of  natural  waterfowl  habitat...  MUST  be  stopped 

throughout  the  continent. 


Courtesy  U.S.  Fish  atid  Wildlife  Sennor 


In  the  case  of  our  waterfowl,  we 
have  drastically  reduced  all  three 
vital  elements.  The  resulting  decline 
in  waterfowl  populations  was 
inevitable. 

In  the  1940s  and  50s,  the  annual 
fall  flight  was  an  awesome  display  of 
natural  wonder  as  well  over  one 
hundred  million  ducks  swarmed 
southward.  By  1985,  that  annual  mi- 
gration numbered  only  62  million 
birds.  It  was  the  smallest  fall  flight 
ever  recorded. 

Against  that  background,  the 
North  American  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Plan  has  two  primary  purposes. 
First,  the  destruction  of  natural 
waterfowl  habitat,  those  vital  wet- 
lands, MUST  be  stopped  throughout 
the  continent.  Second,  every  oppor- 
tunity must  be  pursued  to  reclaim 
and  restore  as  much  as  possible 


of  the  "converted"  habitat  and  to 
enhance  the  productivity  of  currently 
available  wetlands. 

Those  involved  know  that  it  is 
unlikely  we  will  ever  again  see  the 
massive  migratory  duck  flights  of  the 
40s  and  50s.  A  realistic  goal  has 
been  set  to  provide  sufficient  habitat 
to  support  62  million  breeding 
ducks  (last  year's  breeding  popula- 
tion was  about  35  million)  and 
sustain  a  fall  flight  of  at  least  100 
million  birds  (last  year's  fall  flight 
numbered  about  75  million). 

An  ambitious  undertaking,  to  be 
sure,  but  one  that  can  be  attained 
if  enough  private  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations throw  themselves  into 
the  effort.  The  plan  will  require 
1.5  BILLION  DOLLARS  over  the  next 
15  years.  Much  of  that  figure  will 
not  be  forthcoming  from  either  the 


U.S.  or  Canadian  governments.  It 
will  have  to  come  from  you  and  me . . . 
from  birders  and  photographers, 
from  hikers  and  campers,  from 
hunters  and  artists,  and  it  will  have 
to  come  from  Rod  and  Gun  clubs,  the 
Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club 
and,  yes,  even  from  the  Friends  of 
Animals  and  the  Defenders  of 
Wildlife.  It  is  time  to  stash  the  rheto- 
ric and  differences  and  get  into  the 
battle  to  save  our  waterfowl. 

Once  again.  Ducks  Unlimited 
stands  at  the  forefront  of  the  effort. 
That  international  private  organiza- 
tion has  already  committed  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  Plan  and  is  making 
other  money  available  to  various 
states  as  "matching  funds"  to  expand 
and  improve  waterfowl  areas. 

The  plan  includes  five  major 
habitat  goals.  They  are:  1)  The  secur- 
ing and  protection  of  almost  five 
million  acres  of  nesting  and  breeding 
habitat  in  the  Pothole  Region  of 
Canada  and  the  U.S.,  in  addition  to 
any  areas  already  protected.  2) 
The  securing  and  protection  of  more 
than  a  half-million  additional  acres  of 
wintering  habitat  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Gulf  Coast 
regions  and  almost  100,000  acres  in 
California.  3)  Securing  and  protection 
of  another  70,000  acres  of  breeding 
and  migrating  habitat  along  Canada's 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 
4)  Securing  and  protecting  another 
60,000  acres  of  wintering  habitat 
along  the  East  Coast  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  system,  and,  5)  In- 
tensifying and  improving  habitat 
management  on  lands  already 
secured  in  refuges,  etc.  to  increase 
available  food  and  cover. 

Here  in  Louisiana,  two  projects 
have  already  been  formulated  to 
increase  protected  habitat  in  the  vital 
Gulf  Coast  and  Lower  Mississippi 
Delta  wintering  grounds.  A  third  is 
now  being  planned  for  the  coastal 
marshes  of  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  state. 

In  the  first,  the  Chenier  Plains  area 
of  southwest  Louisiana  and  extreme 
eastern  Texas  has  been  targeted  as 
a  priority  goal.  More  than  100,000 
acres  of  prime  waterfowl  habitat  will 
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Success  will  depend  upon  a  cooperative  partnership  hetiveen  private 
individuals  and  organizations  and  both  state  and  natiotml 

governments. 


be  purchased  in  the  two  states 
(52,000  acres  in  Louisiana)  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  arrangements 
will  be  sought  with  private  landown- 
ers to  subject  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  private  lands  to  wetlands 
restoration  and  enhancement.  Fi- 
nally, intensive  habitat  improvement 
projects  will  be  initiated  on  more 
than  100,000  acres  of  currently 
existing  public  lands,  including 
refuges  and  Wildlife  Management 
Areas. 

In  the  Mississippi  Delta  area,  the 
Three  Rivers  project  will  secure 
and  protect  and/or  restore  an  addi- 
tional 60,000  acres  of  critical  winter 
habitat  in  Avoyelles,  St.  Landry, 
Rapides  and  Catahoula  parishes. 

Once  again,  intensive  efforts  will 
also  be  made  to  secure  wetlands 
restoration  and  enhancement  agree- 
ments with  private  landowners. 

In  each  project,  full  success  will 
depend  upon  a  cooperative  partner- 
ship between  private  individuals  and 
organizations  and  both  state  and 
federal  governments. 

These  are  vanguard  "priority" 
projects.  Others  will  be  developed 
and  implemented  as  funds  become 
available.  Where  will  the  funds  come 
from?  From  anywhere  and  every- 
where, hopefully. 

One  of  the  fund  raising  plans  for 
an  initial  project  in  the  Pothole 
Region  began  with  Ducks  Unlimited 
putting  up  one  million  dollars.  This 
was  matched  by  funds  from  various 
state  fish  and  game  agencies.  The 
resulting  two  million  was  then 
matched  by  the  U.S.  government  and 
that  four  million,  in  turn,  was 
matched  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  produce  a  total  of  eight 
million  dollars. 

The  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan  represents  possi- 
bly our  last  real  chance  to  preserve 
and  restore  one  of  the  continents 
greatest  natural  wonders.  This  is  a 
battle  that  can. . .  that  MUST  be  won. 
There  is  no  time  nor  room  for  re- 
gional disparities,  bickering,  nor 
gainsaying.  It  is  truly  a  time  for  each 
of  us  to  either  lead,  follow,  or  get 
out  of  the  way. 
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The  Three  Rivers  area  of  Louisiana  (red  in  top  map)  is  part  of  the 
NAWMP's  Lower  Mississippi  River  Delta  Project  (shaded  area).  Other 
project  initiative  areas  are  shown  in  black.  The  western  half  of  the  state's 
coastal  marshes  are  included  in  the  Chenier  Plain  Project  (bottom).  Both 
are  critical  to  wintering  waterfowl. 
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Virginia  Van  Sickle 

WHAT  LIES  IN  STORE  for  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildife  and  Fisheries  under  its  new 
secretary,  Virginia  Van  Sickle? 

Van  Sickle,  37,  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Buddy  Roemer 
to  serve  as  LDWF's  chief  administrative  officer,  succeed- 
ing the  veteran  J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr. 

The  first  woman  to  hold  the  post,  she  is  no  newcomer 
to  the  world  of  wildlife  and  environmental  manage- 
ment. She  has  previously  served  the  department  twice- 
as  a  biologist  and  later,  in  1984-85,  as  deputy  secretary. 

Van  Sickle  received  her  Master  of  Science  degree  from 
Northwestern  State  University  in  1975.  She  has  worked 
for  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  as  a 
researcher  at  Louisiana  State  University  for 
several  years. 

Most  recently  she  was  assistant  director  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Geological  Survey  and  won  recognition  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Initiative. 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  asked  Van  Sickle  about 
her  plans  for  the  department.  Here  is  what  she  said: 

LC  -  What  are  your  priorities  for  the  upcoming  four 
years? 

Van  Sickle  -  These  ideas  and  priority  areas  come  from 
not  just  myself  but  also  the  Roemer  transition  team  on 
wildlife  and  fisheries.  That  group  was  composed  of 
20  plus  professionals  with  backgrounds  in  fisheries, 
conservation  and/or  wildlife.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
this  group  that  there  were  several  areas  of  high  priority 
that  should  be  addressed  by  the  new  administration. 

Long  range  planning  was  one  such  area.  Long  range 
planning  is  seen  by  those  outside  the  department  as 
something  we  have  never  spent  much  time  on.  1  intend 
to  work  toward  long  range  plans  which  include  more 
public  involvement.  I  am  talking  about  formalized  plans 
by  which  we  can  check  our  progress  every  five  years 
or  so  or  every  other  year.  1  hope  we  will  be  able  to  have 
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a  format  of  how  long  range  planning  will  work  within 
each  division  very  soon. 

Organization  is  another  thing  that  was  one  of  the  top 
priorities  of  the  transition  team.  And  under  organiza- 
tion, the  expertise  at  the  top  of  the  different  offices  was 
important.  The  transition  team  felt  it  was  vital  to  have 
quahfied  individuals  heading  up  the  different  offices. 
We  have  already  addressed  that  with  our  recent 
appointments. 

Another  rather  strong  recommendation  with  which  I 
concur  is  to  consolidate  all  the  habitat  protection  aspects 
of  the  department  into  a  division  that  would  be  called 
the  Ecologic  Division.  It  would  consist  of  the  Scenic 
Streams  Program,  the  Natural  Heritage  and  Nongame 
programs  and  the  current  Ecological  Section  which 
basically  responds  to  permit  applications  from  other 
agencies  and  which  is  a  very  important  role  of  the 
department.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
always  had  a  strong  presence  in  commenting  on  activi- 
ties that  effect  habitat.  We  need  to  do  the  same.  Com- 
bining these  groups  into  a  division  and  upgrading  their 
activities  will  make  that  happen  faster. 

LC  -  You  have  previously  stated  that  you  will  empha- 
size vigorous  enforcement  and  information  and  educa- 
tional activities.  Would  you  comment  on  your  plans 
in  those  areas? 

Van  Sickle  -  In  the  enforcement  area,  my  initial 
impressions  are  just  that,  initial  impressions.  I  and  the 
new  deputy  secretary,  an  attorney,  wiU  be  spending  a 
lot  of  time  on  enforcement  matters.  I  think  his  back- 
ground in  the  attorney  general's  office  is  going  to  be  a 
real  help  in  that  area.  I've  spoken  a  lot  about  upgrading 
the  enforcement  activities  of  the  department  and  I'm 
sincere  about  that. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  that  our  enforcement  agents  have 
the  necessary  tools  to  do  their  job.  I  don't  just  mean 
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boats  and  vehicles.  They  also  have  to  have  enforceable 
laws  and  proper  administrative  procedures  that  back 
them  up. 

In  enforcement,  I  also  think  we  have  problems  outside 
the  department.  The  statistics  I  have  seen  indicate  to 
me  that  we  have  a  problem  on  the  district  attorney  side 
as  well  and  that  the  disposition  of  cases  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  Some  fairly  alarming  statistics  are  coming 
out  regarding  the  prosecution  rates  of  cases  in  the  past 
and  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  rather  quickly,  but  in 
a  way  that  sticks.  You  will  see  us  working  with  the  DAs 
a  lot  more  in  trying  to  sort  out  why  some  of  these 
cases  are  not  being  prosecuted  and  dealing  with  that. 
We  want  to  be  sure  that  every  time  we  write  a  ticket  the 
likelyhood  of  action  being  taken  on  it  is  the  greatest  it 
can  be. 

I  also  think  a  fair  pay  scale  for  our  enforcement  agents 
is  important.  We  will  be  looking  at  pay  and  grade  scales 
of  agents  in  other  states  to  insure  that  our  people  are 
correctly  compensated  for  the  types  of  jobs  they  have. 

In  regard  to  information  and  education,  I  can  only  say 
that  increasing  our  ability  to  communicate  information 
to  our  citizens  about  fish  and  game  resources  is  among 
my  highest  priorities.  This  we  must  do,  so  that  they 
understand  habitats,  the  need  for  wildlife  conservation, 
why  laws  are  written  the  way  they  are,  why  we  have 
seasons  and  bag  limits  and  so  forth. 

Currently,  21  percent  of  our  population  is  school  age, 
between  five  and  17  years  old,  and  that  sector  will 
become  a  primary  target.  The  generic  textbooks  used  in 
our  biology  and  general  science  classrooms  seldom 
give  any  great  detail  about  the  types  of  fish  and  game 
resources  we  have  here  in  Louisiana.  Teachers  are 
crying  for  that  type  of  information.  So  developing  teach- 
ing materials  for  use  in  classrooms  is  something  we 
need  to  do.  In  that  same  vein,  we  will  be  adopting 


something  like  Project  Wild  and  trying  to  get  that  into 
the  public  schools  as  well. 

LC  -  Are  there  any  other  areas  you  intend  to 
emphasize? 

Van  Sickle  -  Serving  the  public  as  efficiently  as 
possible  through  our  licensing  and  boat  registration  and 
renewal  programs  is  something  1  intend  to  pursue.  We 
want  to  make  these  programs  as  convenient  as  possible. 
Because  of  the  staff  increases  and  computer  capabilities 
this  requires,  it  is  perhaps  the  one  area  that's  going  to 
take  the  most  energy  and  resources.  1  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  what  the  people  want  and  deserve. 

LC  -  What  is  the  department's  current  financial 
position? 

Van  Sickle  -  We  have  about  a  40  million  dollar  budget 
that,  as  of  July  1,  will  be  constitutionally  dedicated  to 
fish  and  game  conservation.  While  we  will  continue  to 
be  frugal,  we  will  be  able  to  do  our  job. 

LC  -  It  has  been  rumored  that  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
may  become  part  of  another  department.  Do  you  see 
that  happening? 

Van  Sickle  -  1  do  not  foresee  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
being  swallowed  up  by  any  other  agency. 

LC  -  Is  there  any  closing  message  you  wish  to  convey? 

Van  Sickle  -  1  simply  want  us  to  communicate  facts 
and  knowledge  so  people  understand  why  different 
environments  are  the  way  they  are  and  why  you  can't 
come  in  and  do  something  that  will  alter  one  population 
and  not  affect  others.  I  want  people  to  understand  the 
whys  of  conservation  in  Louisiana  and  to  appreciate 
what  we  have. 

This  is  vitally  important  because  if  they  appreciate  the 
fish  and  game  resources  we  have,  then  the  chances  of 
protecting  them  for  future  generations  to  enjoy  is  much 
better. 


May/June  1988 
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By  Sara  Ann  Harris 


Thousands  of  miles  of 
natural  winding 
waterways  etching  their 
way  through  lush 
vegetation  were  being 
transformed  into  drainage 
ditches  of  uniform  width 
and  depth. 


ONE  FOUR-LEGGED  Canoe 
behind  the  next  paraded  by. 
Canoe-topped  partners 
marched  down  the  jagged  slope.  At 
the  sandy  bank,  they  flipped  their 
vessels  down  from  their  shoulders 
and  shoved  them  into  the  wide 
Tangipahoa  River,  then  loaded  them 
up  with  cameras,  ice  chests,  binocu- 
lars, dogs  and  children. 

It  could  have  been  a  family  outing, 
one  of  the  many  that  North  Tangi 
Beach  Outfitter  runs  on  the  popular 
river  in  Tangipahoa  Parish.  But 
canoeing  season  was  actually  over. 
Mingled  with  the  excitement  on  that 
breezy  October  morning  was  a 
special  sense  of  purpose.  This  River 
Ride  was  planned  as  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  by  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Task  Force.  These  were  recrea- 
tors-Louisiana  citizens  who  prize 
our  out-of-doors-but  they  were  also 
landowners,  foresters,  attorneys, 
agronomists,  environmental  editors, 
landscape  architects,  and  wildlife 
biologists.  Experts  in  their  field, 
these  individuals  had  been  selected 
to  muscle  up  Louisiana's  Natural  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  What  smarter 
way  to  better  understand  the  system 
than  to  paddle  the  river  and  collect 
information  firsthand. 

The  Task  Force  members  were 
chosen  to  speak  for  the  various  user 
groups  and  resource  planning 
agencies  that  have  a  serious  interest 
in  the  ecology  of  our  waterways, 
namely  the  fifty-six  river  segments 
that  are  protected  by  the  system. 
These  streams  and  bayous  meander 
through  marsh,  our  longleaf  pine 
region,  our  shortleaf  pine-oak- 
hickory  region,  and  bottomland 
hardwood/cypress  swamps.  Such 
diversity  of  habitat  dishnguishes 
Louisiana's  system  from  the  other 
twenty-nine  around  the  country.  As 
Task  Force  Chairman  Charles 
Killebrew  of  LDWF  explained,  "At 
fourteen  hundred  river  miles,  we 
have  the  third  largest  system  in  the 
nation.  There's  no  reason  why  it 
can't  be  one  of  the  best." 

Turkeys  strutted  on  the  bank. 
Kingfishers  sped  by  just  overhead. 
Large  soft  shell  turtles  darted  under- 
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neath  the  canoes.  The  wildlife, 
recreational,  botanical,  historic  and 
scenic  values  preserved  on  the 
Tangipahoa  River  were  evident-as 
were  the  everyday  problems  that  an 
administrator  must  counter  involving 
water  quality,  ecologically  degrading 
commercial  activities  and  litter. 
Banks  gouged  by  bulldozers  stood 
naked.  Aluminum  cans  and  fish- 
killing  plastic  trash  littered  river 
bends.  It  was  a  productive  day. 

Louisiana's  Natural  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  was  estabhshed 
in  1970  via  the  efforts  of  LDWF 
biologists.  They  were  alarmed  at  the 
degree  of  river  alteration  they  saw 
authorized  around  the  state,  at  times 
indiscriminately  or  unneccessarily. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  natural 
winding  waterways  etching  their  way 
through  lush  vegetation  were  being 
transformed  into  drainage  ditches  of 
uniform  width  and  depth.  Maiming 
one  natural  element,  particularly  one 
as  critical  as  a  river,  throws  a  wrench 
into  the  workings  of  an  entire 
ecosystem.  Habitat  for  many  species 
of  fish,  ducks,  geese,  snakes,  alliga- 
tors, wading  birds,  song  birds  and 
furbearers  is  irrevocably  altered. 


Threatened  plants  and  animals  are 
sometimes  eliminated  altogether. 

Gladney  Davidson,  a  fish  bioligist 
in  the  River  Basin  Section  of  LDWF, 
conducted  ground  breaking  research 
and  documented  his  conclusions. 
Of  the  sixty-three  major  Louisiana 
streams  evaluated  "only  twelve  were 
free  of  completed  or  pending 
(ecologically  degrading)  projects  from 
various  agencies  of  government." 
These  ailments  were  made  known  to 
the  Louisiana  Legislature  in  what 
proved  to  be  a  convincing  justification 
for  a  stream  preservation  program. 
The  Louisiana  Natural  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  was  enrolled  in  1970. 
It  prohibited  channelization,  clearing 
and  snagging,  channel  realignment 
and  reservoir  construction. 

In  1987  the  preservation  of  Louisi- 
ana's natural  and  free  flowing 
rivers  was  once  again  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature.  The 
system  had  grown  and  the  regula- 
tions then  in  place  were  inadequate. 
The  Legislature  mandated  that 
LDWF  create  the  Scenic  Rivers  Task 
Force  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  in  one  year's  time. 
Chaired  by  Charles  Killebrew, 


Task  Force  members  experience  the  river  firsthand  during  a  trek  down  the 
Tangipahoa  River. 
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The  National  Park  Service  has  prioritized  Louisiana's  as  their  top 
state  stream  preservation  project. 


coordinator  of  the  system,  the  task 
force  is  made  up  of:  Department 
of  Culture,  Recreation  and  Tourism- 
John  Glenn,  the  Office  of  State 
Planning-Glenn  Daigre,  the  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  Federation-Randy 
Lanctot,  the  Audubon  Society-Doris 
Falkenheiner,  the  Sierra  Club- 
Charles  Fryling,  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy-Nancy Craig,  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Association-Buck  Vander- 
steen,  the  Louisiana  Landowners 
Association-Art  Honeycutt,  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation- 
Richard  Beyer,  the  Louisiana  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Committee- 
Brad  Spicer,  and  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies-Sara Ann  Harris,  Ex-Officio 
Member. 

Every  task  force  member  at  the 
River  Ride  was  keenly  aware  that  one 
daytrip  on  the  Tangipahoa  could  not 
unravel  the  riddle  of  river  manage- 
ment, but  with  sufficient  media 
coverage  it  could  bring  the  issue  into 
the  living  rooms  of  our  citizens. 
This  was  the  secondary  purpose  of 
the  River  Ride-to  inform  the  people 
of  Louisiana  that  their  rivers  are  in 
trouble. 

J.  Burton  Angelle,  Sr.,  then  depart- 
ment secretary,  had  invited  the 
National  Park  Service,  administrator 
of  America's  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Program,  to  become  involved.  The 
NPS  has  since  listed  Louisiana  as 
their  top  priority  river  preservation 
system  in  the  country.  They  supplied 
background  information  on  the 
strongest  of  the  state  systems.  They 
conducted  valuable  troubleshooting 
sessions  and  committed  to  providing 
technical  assistance.  But  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  underscore 
enough  was  that  the  systems  that 
work,  the  ones  that  get  past  the 
deliberating  table,  the  ones  that  are 
funded,  are  those  that  have  the 
people  of  the  state  behind  them. 

The  River  Ride  was  the  flagship  of 
the  public  outreach  program.  Acting 
on  the  NPS's  well  tried  advice,  the 
Task  Force  foOowed  with  River 
Workshops  at  cities  most  accessible  to 
the  three  major  clusters  of  rivers 
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around  the  state.  The  purpose-ask 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana  what 
they  wanted  and  what  they  didn't 
want.  Remarkably,  people  were 
in  agreement  on  what  the  issues 
were,  regardless  of  where  they  lived. 
Landowner's  rights,  water  quality, 
funding/staffing  and  the  enforcement 
of  regulations  consistently  rose  to 
the  top  of  the  list. 

The  Task  Force  members  were  also 
quite  sure  that  unless  a  system  is  in 
place-with  an  empowered  adminis- 
trator, a  scientific  staff  and  profiles 
on  every  river-Louisiana  would  have 
no  real  program  to  support.  The 
Task  Force  broke  into  three  study 
committees:  Promotion  and  Educa- 
tion, Legislation,  and  Research, 
Survey  and  Standards.  Over  an  ar- 
duous nine  months  they  hammered 
out  a  super  structure  for  an  effective 
working  system.  It  incorporated  the 
input  gathered  at  the  River  Work- 
shops and  was  presented  at  a  Report 
to  the  People  on  March  23,  1988  in 
Baton  Rouge. 

Promotion  and  Education,  headed 
by  Executive  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  Randy  Lanctot, 
recommended  that  the  department 
continue  and  expand  its  development 
of  educational  and  informational 
material:  news  releases,  magazine 
features,  video  programs,  regulation 
pamphlets,  maps,  bridge  crossing 
signs,  slide  shows  and  guides. 
Lanctot  emphasized  that  these  mate- 
rials were  to  carry  a  slogan  that 
communicates  the  role  of  the  land- 
owner in  the  management  of  a  scenic 
river. 

The  study  committee  also  recom- 
mended the  governor's  declaration  of 
a  Louisiana  Rivers  Week  during 
American  Rivers  Month  in  June  and 
supported  active  citizen  involvement 
through  river  clean-ups,  festivals  and 
races  to  commemorate  it. 

The  Legislation  Study  Committe  is 
headed  by  environmental  attorney 
Doris  Falkenheiner  representing  the 
Audubon  Society.  After  considerable 
analysis  of  the  legislation  then  on 
the  books  they  "determined  that 
sufficient . . .  ambiguities  exist  to 
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The  Scenic  Rivers  Task  Force  strongly  recommends  awarding  monetary 

incentives  to  riparian  landowners. 


require  extensive  legislative  amend- 
ments or  revisions,"  as  the  final 
report  read.  They  recommended 
firmly  establishing  the  authority  of 
the  administrator,  a  prerequisite 
to  effective,  conscientious  and 
constitutionally  sound  leadership. 

Specifically,  they  advised  that 
LDWF  be  empowered  with  the 
authority  to:  "  adopt  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards  and  criteria  to 
administer  the  Act;"  "  establish 
procedures  for  nominating  and  des- 
ignating candidate  streams  as  natural 
and  scenic  rivers;"  "  develop  and 
adopt  management  plans  for  individ- 
ual rivers." 

Of  particular  importance  is  the 
administrator's  responsibility  to 
"enter  into  scenic  and  surface  servi- 
tude agreements  with  landowners." 
Such  agreements  are  entirely  volun- 
tary, drawn  up  between  the  land- 
owner and  the  administrator,  and 
negotiated  individually  according  to 
the  particular  issues  on  a  given 
segment  of  river.  Also  recommended 
by  the  Task  Force  is  the  awarding  of 
incentives  to  landowners  participat- 
ing in  such  agreements.  Pride  in 
preserving  one  of  the  Bayou  State's 
treasures  and  public  recognition 
for  such  may  be  ample  incentive  for 
some.  Monetary  programs  also 
are  already  in  place.  The  Task  Force 
advised  that  the  administrator 
become  actively  involved  in  these  and 
expand  on  them. 

Research,  Survey  and  Standards  is 
headed  by  landscape  architect  John 
Glenn,  chief  planner  of  the  Division 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  (CRT).  They 
tackled  the  development  of  scenic 
streams  profiles  and  a  data  base-a 
job  akin  to  putting  socks  on  an 
octopus. 

The  germ  of  their  report  was  a  call 
for  good  data  on  each  of  the  rivers. 
Good  data,  they  explained,  translates 
to  good  decisions.  The  study 
committee  recommended  that  a 
stream  profile,  information  on  fifteen 
different  categories,  be  scientifically 
collected  .  Some  of  the  categories 
they  listed  are:  streamside  develop- 
ment (urban,  recreational,  industrial. 


agricultural),  public/private  owner- 
ship (boundaries,  question  of  access), 
and  water  quality. 

They  scrutinized  several  computer 
systems  for  management  of  such 
data.  Finally,  Glenn  and  his  commit- 
tee recommended  the  Natural  Heri- 
tage Data  Base  System.  It  meets 
several  important  criteria.  Because  it 
is  in  operation  already  at  LDWF 
and  contains  data  on  scenic  rivers,  it 
is  a  system  that  would  prove  cost 
effective  and  quick  starting. 

As  an  additional  and  important 
source  of  information  on  riparian 
landowner  and  stream  user  interests, 
the  committee  recommended  Local 
Scenic  Advisory  Committees. 

Killebrew  presented  these  recom- 
mendations among  others  at  the 
Report  to  the  People.  It  was  then 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  Regular 
Session  of  the  1988  Louisiana 
Legislature. 

According  to  John  Naisbitt,  an 
astute  observer  of  life  in  America  and 
author  of  the  highly  acclaimed 
Megatrends,  we  are  moving  into  an 
age  that  operates  the  country  from 
the  grassroots  up.  Americans  are 
adopting  a  mode  of  building  from 
local  power  out  rather  than  institu- 
tional power  down.  This  is  well 
recognized  in  the  conservation  arena. 
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Whether  one  is  attending  seminars 
conducted  by  university  wildlife 
researchers,  political  leaders  in 
environmental  legislation,  citizen 
organizations  like  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  or  federal  pro- 
grams such  as  the  National  Park 
Service-the  message  is  consistent. 
The  problem:  increasingly,  conflicting 
demands  are  being  made  on  our 
diminishing  resources.  The  solution: 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  adopt 
cooperative  programs  amongst  us. 
The  mode:  for  an  environmental 
solution  to  take  hold  it  has  to  have 
public  opinion  behind  it. 

These  are  your  rivers.  Get  behind 
them. 

For  more  informaHon  or  a  copy  of 
the  complete  Report  to  the  People 
contact  the  Ecological  Studies  Sec- 
tion, Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box 
15570,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 

A  simple  direct  statement  of 
support  for  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Scenic  Rivers  Task  Force 
mailed  to  Senator  Hank  Lauricella, 
Senate  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee, RO.  Box  44183,  Baton  Rouge 
70804  or  Representative  Bruce  Bolin, 
Chairman,  House  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  PO.  Box  44486,  Baton 
Rouge  70804  will  make  a  difference. 


Louisiana  Scenic  Rivers 


1  Pu9l>epalBpa  Creek 
Z  BogiM  CtinD  Rwe* 

3  TOtefunctB  ftvc 

4  Tar^ipahoa  River 

5  ChappapeUa  Oeek 

7  Anulo  Rner 

8  Conine  Rjvef 


29  Bavou  Pencnont 

30  Beyou  Cocodne 

31  Bayou  Cocodne 

32  WeslPeofinnoi 

33  Ooniieai  Boyou 

34  Baytu  Tieoagnof 

35  Bayou  Lb  Brandw 

36  CalcasMu  Rivet 

37  Bayou  Ove 
3S  Lake  Borgr«  Canal 

39  Batfvnan  Bayou 

40  Tofre  Beau  Bayou 

41  PmgueBayou 
Bayou  Bautvanuo 

4»  Biadey  9 

46  WlhonStc_. 

47  Moiyan  Rivei 
46  Bayou  L^cofiitie 

49  BaywCaoe 

50  Tctietunae  Rnof 

91  CaKaaieu  Rivof 

92  Peancieek 

93  SaM4e  Creek 

54  Teri-(4ao  Creek 

55  Whiskey  Ct«n  Creek 
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"As  your  kids  discover  the 
thrills  of  fishing,  you  in 
turn  discover  the  thrills  of 
teaching  kids  to  fish . . .  most 
importantly,  the  wide  grin 
that  says  'Thank  you'  more 
poignantly  than  words'.' 


"I 


Dad,  I  Think  I've  Got  a  MbHe! 


By  Bob  Sheldon 


F  YOU  WANT  to  be  happy  for  an 
hour,"  spake  the  ancient 
Chinese  sages,  "drink  some 
wine. 

"If  you  want  to  be  happy  for  three 
days,  get  married. 

"If  you  want  to  be  happy  for  a 
week,  kill  your  pig  and  eat  it. 

"But  if  you  want  to  be  happy  for  a 
lifetime,  learn  to  fish!" 

And,  the  wise  men  might  have 
added,  if  you  want  to  enjoy  the 
biggest  thrill  that  fishing  itself  offers, 
you  will  find  it  in  sharing  your 
knowledge  of  the  wholesome  and 
rewarding  art  of  angling  with  some 
eager  boy  or  girl. 

The  ideal  time  to  do  it  is  coming  up 
shortly-National  Fishing  Week,  to 
be  celebrated  June  6-12  in  Louisiana 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  with  the  blessing  of  Congress 
and  the  President. 

Here  in  Louisiana,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of 
WOdlife  and  Fisheries,  the  June  11-12 
weekend  will  be  especially  festive. 

Those  two  days,  a  Saturday  and  a 
Sunday,  have  been  designated  Free 
Fishing  Days  when  everyone, 
resident  and  nonresident  alike,  may 
engage  in  recreational  hook  and 
line  fishing  without  buying  the 
customary  license. 

In  addition,  on  Saturday,  June  11, 
the  department's  Information  and 
Education  Division  will  conduct 
fishing  clinics  for  children  at  seven 
locations  throughout  the  state. 

I&E  wildlife  educators  will  coach 
the  youngsters  in  basic  fishing 
techniques  and  give  them  some 
hands-on  practice.  Rods  and  reels 
will  be  provided.  There  will  be 
no  charge.  (See  the  schedule  accom- 
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panying  this  article  for  details.) 

With  800,000  Louisianans  already 
devoted  to  the  sport,  the  Free  Fishing 
Days  are  designed  to  encourage 
even  more  to  join  the  fold.  The  1987 
Legislature  voted  to  establish  two 
free  days  each  year,  leaving  it  to  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  to 
set  the  actual  dates. 

Of  course,  other  than  being 
exempted  from  purchasing  a  recrea- 
tional license,  participants  in  the  Free 
Fishing  Days  will  be  required  to 
obey  all  applicable  creel  limits  and 
other  regulations. 

This  year's  National  Fishing  Week 
is  the  10th  such  observance.  The 
steering  committee  for  the  event  is 
composed  of  representatives  of 
conservation  groups,  government 
and  industry.  A  strong  supporter  is 
the  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies. 

For  more  than  60  million  Ameri- 
cans, sportfishing  is  primarily  a 
healthful  pastime,  and  its  economic 
impact  is  undeniable.  In  Louisiana 
alone  it  is  a  billion-dollar  business. 

More  and  more,  however,  the 
sponsors  of  National  Fishing  Week 
are  concerning  themselves  with 
social  issues.  They  are  focusing  on 
the  problems  faced  by  children  in  an 
era  of  loosening  family  ties  and  the 
growing  depredations  of  the  criminal 
drug  traffic. 

Introducing  them  to  fishing  is  one 
easy  way  of  channeling  their  interests 
into  constructive  pursuits.  You  have 
to  start  early,  though.  Better  than 
three  out  of  four  of  today's  adult 
fishermen  took  up  the  sport  before 
they  were  12  years  old,  and  studies 
have  shown  that  people  who  do 
not  begin  fishing  as  youngsters  rarely 
do  so  when  they  grow  up. 

Promotional  campaigns  concentra- 
ting on  children  include  one  by  the 
Future  Fisherman  Foundation  which 
urges:  "Get  Hooked  on  Fishing, 
Not  Drugs!" 

The  American  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturers  Association  is  distrib- 
uting advertising  materials  that 
stress  a  family  approach  with  such 
themes  as  "Hey,  Mom,  look  what 


I  caught!"  and  "Dad,  I  think  I've  got 
a  nibble!" 

In  a  message  to  retail  sporting- 
goods  outlets,  Thomas  P.  Conley,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, strikes  a  keynote  for  National 
Fishing  Week  1988: 

"You  can  be  the  catalyst  that  brings 
fishing  and  kids  together.  And  in 
the  process  of  enriching  their  lives, 
you  likewise  enrich  yours. 


"As  your  kids  discover  the  thrills 
of  fishing,  you  in  turn  discover 
the  thrills  of  teaching  kids  to 
fish... the  shrieks  of  happiness  after 
one  of  your  students  hooks  into  a 
bream  or  bass  or  carp  or  whatever; 
the  awkward  fight  that  the  young 
angler  somehow  manages  to  win;  and 
finally,  most  importantly,  the  wide 
grin  that  says  'Thank  you'  more 
poignantly  than  words." 


Boys  and  girls  of  Louisiana,  here's 
your  chance  to  get  in  on  the  fun  of 
fishing! 

Just  ask  your  folks  to  take  you  to 
one  of  the  special  instructional  clinics 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  June  11. 
Experts  from  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  will  teach  you 
the  ABCs  of  recreational  fishing. 

They'll  even  have  rods  and  reels 
for  you  to  practice  with,  and  it's 
all  free.  Bring  your  own  snacks  and 
beverages. 

The  clinics  will  begin  at  11  a.m. 
and  last  until  2  p.m.  Here's  the  list 
along  with  the  name  of  the  instructor 
and  the  phone  number  to  call  for 
more  information: 

Shreveport-Minden  Area-Lake 
Bistineau  State  Park.  Gay  Brantley. 


318/377-3575. 

Monroe  Area-Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies office  on  Fish  Hatchery  Road. 
Bill  Breed.  318/343-4044. 

Alexandria  Area-Indian  Creek 
Recreational  Area.  Bob  Johnson.  318/ 
487-5885. 

Ferriday  Area-Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies office  on  Lake  Concordia  (Hwy. 
568).  Jay  DePrato.  318/757-4571. 

Lake  Charles  Area-Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  office  at  1213  N.  Lakeshore 
Drive.  Kenneth  Hebert.  318/491-2575. 

Marksville  Area-Spring  Bayou 
Wildlife  Management  Area.  Lee 
Caubarreaux.  318/253-4844. 

Baton  Rouge  Area-Police  Youth 
Camp,  4142  N.  Flannery  Road. 
Wayne  Huston.  504/922-0297 
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''The  beginner  needs  one  rod  and  that  should  be  a  good, 
medium  light  action  rod  about  five  and  a  half  feet  long  with  lots  of 

whip  in  the  tip  end'/ 


//^^  PRINGTIME. . .BIRDS,  bees  and  bass  fishing,"  I 
jquipped.  Although  there  was  a  hard  winter 
frost  on  the  ground,  we  were  planning  ahead 
for  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  You  do  that,  or  you 
publish  a  bunch  of  blank  pages. 

"The  last  part  sounds  good,"  my  editor  shot  back. 
"You  don't  know  enough  about  the  birds  and  bees.  Let's 

not  do  the  tournament  types  again How  about 

something  for  the  beginning  bass  fisherman . . .  what 
does  it  take  to  get  into  the  game?" 

"About  twenty  thousand  dollars,"  I  ventured  as  my 
mind  ticked  off  the  worm  rods  and  hawg  sticks  and 
crank  bait  rods. . . standard,  fast  and  ultra-fast  retrieve 
reels  with  digital  readouts,  alarms  and  coffee  makers 
built  in . . .  five  tackle  boxes  with  at  least  two  of  every  bait 
on  the  market. .  .water  color  analyzers,  salinity  meters, 
water  temperature  gauges,  dissolved  oxygen  readouts, 
depth  recorders  and  fish  finders  with  "bottom  picture" 
screens  and  blinking  lights. .  .and  the  boat.  Oh,  yes, 
the  boat.  At  least  sixteen  feet  of  racing  hull  with  a  shiny 
metalflake  finish.  Astrodome  grass  floors  and  about 
two  hundred  horses  worth  of  motor  hanging  on  the 
back. 

"Control  yourself,"  said  my  editor.  "The  key  word 
here  is  'beginning.'  In  the  beginning,  there  is  a  guy  or 
gal  who  wants  to  get  started  bass  fishing.  People 
were  catching  bass  and  having  fun  at  it  when  boats 
were  carved  out  of  old  logs  and  a  depth  finder  was  a 
long  stick.  Bass  fishing  does  not  have  to  use  up  half  the 
annual  production  of  Silicon  Valley.  Talk  to  someone 
who  thinks  better  than  you  do,  or  just  someone  who 
thinks." 

As  a  non-participant  observer  of  the  modern  bass 
fishing  mania  (perch-jerking  is  more  my  speed),  I  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  realization  that  there  had  to 
be  an  "entry  level"  for  bass  fishermen.  They  didn't  just 
wake  up  one  morning  and  find  all  that  computerized 
sophistication  under  the  tree.  There  had  to  be  a  point, 
way  back  there,  when  they  were  just  like  everyone  else. 
They  went  mad  later. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  set  off  to  ferret  out  the 
basics.  What  would  a  man  or  woman  need  to  begin  bass 
fishing  just  for  the  fun  of  it?  I  determined  to  find  a  calm 
and  reasonable  voice  in  the  bass  fishing  world.  Move 
over,  Diogenes. 

What  I  found  was  a  quartet  of  bass  fishermen.  One 
had  retired  so  he  could  spend  more  time  fishing, 
another's  poor  luck  compelled  him  to  maintain  a  job 
(interferes  with  his  fishing  somewhat),  and  the  other 
two  have  parlayed  bass  fishing  into  successful  busi- 
nesses so  that,  even  when  they  aren't  fishing,  they  are 
surrounded  with  the  varied  implements  of  the  sport. 

I  decided  to  try  something  different  this  time  and 
start  at  the  beginning.  John  Andre  is  the  owner  of  the 
Toledo  Tackle  of  Baton  Rouge  stores.  As  such,  he  has 


ready  access  to  all  those  blinking  light  gadgets  and 
enough  gear  to  fill  a  dual-wheel  pickup.  His  advice  was 
not  what  I  expected. 

"The  beginner  needs  one  rod  and  that  should  be  a 
good,  medium  light  action  rod  about  five  and  a  half  feet 
long  with  lots  of  whip  in  the  tip  end.  Keep  looking 
until  you  find  one  that  feels  good  in  your  hand.  If  he,  or 
she,  starts  out  with  such  a  rod  in  a  good  brand  it  will 
be  easier  to  learn  the  basics  of  casting,  distance  will  not 
be  a  problem  and  there  will  still  be  plenty  of  backbone 
in  the  rod  to  handle  the  fish.  If  you  shop  around, 
and  get  good  advice,  you  can  get  excellent  rods  without 
spending  a  lot  of  money.  Some  brands,  such  as  Kunnan 
Rods,  come  with  lifetime  warranties.  If  they  break, 
they  get  replaced.  Period.  You  can't  beat  that. 

"Leave  the  specialty  rods  alone  until  you  have  mas- 
tered that  general  purpose  rod.  You'll  end  up  fishing 
with  it  most  of  the  time  anyway. 

"The  reel  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  outfit.  In  a  lot 
of  ways,  selecting  a  reel  is  really  a  personal  matter.  I 
think  a  beginner  should  learn  with  a  standard,  level 
wind  casting  reel.  Go  ahead  and  get  a  good  one.  There 
is  no  point  buying  something  that  makes  learning 
more  difficult  and  that  you're  going  to  want  to  replace  in 
just  a  few  months. 

"A  good  reel  will  be  lightweight  and  fairly  small. 
You're  not  going  to  need  100  yards  of  line.  The  reel 
should  feel  good,  balanced  on  the  rod  in  your  hand.  If 
the  rod  and  reel  are  not  balanced,  it  will  lead  to  difficulty 
controlling  casts  and  your  arm  will  tire  quickly. 

"The  biggest  problem  in  mastering  a  casting  reel  is 
learning  to  control  backlash.  That's  the  tangle  of  line  on 
the  spool  that  results  from  any  of  several  casting 
errors.  Backlashes  used  to  plague  beginners,  but  mod- 
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Recognizing  potential  cover  and  putting  the  lure  where 
you  want  it  will  put  fish  on  the  stringer. 

ern  reels  such  as  the  Daiwa  Mag  Force  or  Shimano  lines 
have  eliminated  a  lot  of  the  backlash  problem.  They 
have  a  magnetic  adjustment  to  dampen  the  free  spin  of 
the  spool  and  help  prevent  overruns  or  backlashes. 
You  have  to  remember  that  the  dampener  puts  drag  on 
the  spool,  and  increased  drag  naturally  means  shorter 
casting  distances.  As  you  learn,  you  should  back  off  on 
that  adjustment  and  control  the  spool  with  your  thumb. 

"A  trick  that  works  well  to  help  control  backlashes  is 
to  point  the  side  of  the  reel  in  the  direction  of  the  cast.  If 
you  are  making  a  sidearm  cast,  keep  the  spool  on  the 
top  of  the  rod.  If  you're  making  an  overhand  cast,  turn 
to  rod  so  that  the  spool  is  on  the  side.  It's  just  a  little 
thing,  but  it  works." 

That  reel  is  going  to  have  to  have  some  line  on  it  and, 
for  bass  fishing,  monofilament  is  the  only  game  in  town. 
Andre  advises  the  beginner  to  get  a  good  brand.  The 
important  consideration  is  the  natural  "memory"  of  the 
line.  Line  with  too  much  memory  will  have  a  spring- 
like action  rather  than  lying  flat  when  unwound  from 
the  spool.  Those  springy  coils  are  avoided  by  staying 
away  from  bargain-basement  line. 


Now  we've  got  a  good  rig,  so  we're  ready  to  tangle 
with  the  bass,  right?  Wrong.  If  you  are  just  beginning  to 
play  golf  or  tennis  or  learning  to  shoot  a  firearm,  there 
are  certain  basics  to  be  mastered  before  you  get  to 
the  course,  court  or  range.  For  the  beginning  bass 
fisherman,  casting  accuracy  is  basic. 

"In  my  opinion,"  Andre  adds,  "The  biggest  problem 
for  beginners  is  that  they  pick  up  a  rod  and  reel  and 
go  fishing  and  they  try  to  learn  how  in  the  boat.  That's 
mistake  number  one.  About  eighty  percent  of  bass 
fishing  is  casting.  You've  got  to  be  able  to  get  that  lure 
into  a  small  opening  or  under  a  bush  or  right  next  to 
a  log  or  stump.  You've  got  to  put  the  bait  where  the  fish 
are. 

"The  place  to  learn  bait  casting  is  in  your  yard.  You 
don't  have  to  worry  about  casting  thirty  yards.  Thirty 
FEET  is  enough.  The  trick  is  accuracy." 

For  practical  applications,  accuracy  means  the  ability 
to  hit  a  trash  can  lid.  Studies  have  revealed  that  a  bass 
will  rarely  move  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  to  hit  a  lure. 
Andre  suggests  that  a  beginner  remove  the  hooks 
from  a  crankbait  or  topwater  bait  and  practice  with  that 
rather  than  with  a  practice  plug.  He  adds  that  the 
sidearm  cast  has  more  practical  application  than  the 
overhand  cast.  Move  that  target  next  to  a  tree  or  up 
under  the  shrubbery  as  your  skill  improves.  When  you 
can  tap  that  trash  can  lid  consistently,  you're  ready  to 
try  the  real  thing. 

Finally,  learn  to  cast,  from  the  very  beginning,  using 
your  weak  hand.  If  you  are  right  handed,  cast  with  your 
left  hand.  Doing  that  avoids  the  necessity  of  swapping 
the  rod  from  one  hand  to  the  other  after  each  cast. 
Many,  many  strikes  come  as  soon  as  the  lure  hits  the 
water  and  will  be  missed  if  you  are  caught  fumbUng 
your  rod. 

At  this  point,  the  beginner  needs  only  a  basic  selection 
of  baits.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  suitcase  full  of 
lures  to  catch  bass.  Most  experienced  fishermen  recom- 
mend spinnerbaits  for  beginners.  Spinnerbaits  are 
among  the  most  effective  bass  lures  available  and  can  be 
fished  deep  or  shallow,  fast  or  slow.  They  can  be  jigged 
up  and  down  or  bumped  along  the  bottom. 

Most  importantly,  a  carefully  chosen  spinnerbait  will 
have  a  long  shank  which  places  the  spinner  blade  at 
or  slightly  behind  the  point  of  the  hook.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  the  bait  snag  resistant,  reducing  the 
potential  for  hanging  the  bait  in  bushes  or  on  underwa- 
ter debris. 

Although  baits  are  available  to  match  or  coordinate 
with  any  colors  you  may  be  wearing,  Andre  suggest 
three  basics  colors.  "I  think  if  you  stay  with  the  white 
or  chartreuse,  or  chartreuse  and  white  combination, 
you'd  have  ninty  percent  of  the  colors  you  need." 

"Don't,"  he  warns,  "try  to  start  with  the  biggest 
spinnerbait  you  can  find.  The  big  ones  will  catch  big 
fish,  but  the  smaller  ones  will  catch  more  fish.  When  a 
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big  bass  is  ready  to  hit  a  lure,  he'll  hit  a  little  H&H 
just  as  quickly  as  he'll  hit  a  big,  heavy  lure,  but  smaller 
fish  may  not  take  that  big  bait. 

"Beginners,  particularly  youngsters,  need  to  catch 
fish.  Otherwise,  they  are  going  to  lose  interest." 

The  consensus  for  a  second  choice  bait  is  the  plastic 
worm  rigged  with  a  small  slip  sinker  and  with  the  point 
of  the  hook  buried  in  the  body  of  the  worm.  Rigged 
thus,  the  worm  is  practically  snag  proof.  Agreement 
was  reached  that  the  Tequlia  Sunrise  color  is  the  hottest 
thing  around,  with  a  black-with-blue-tail  combination 
running  second. 

Down  the  road  a  bit,  John  Zeno's  WZ  Sporting  Goods 
also  caters  to  bass-o-philes.  With  a  few  minor  opinion 
differences,  his  advice  tracked  that  offered  by  Andre. 

''Finally,  beginning  bass  fishermen  should 
pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  the  ethics  and 
courtesy  of  fishing'.' 

"I've  used  short  rods  and  long  rods,  and  1  don't  find 
rod  length  to  be  important,"  he  began.  "The  important 
consideration  is  the  tip  action  and  you  just  can't  go  by 
what  is  printed  on  the  rod.  A  medium  action  in  one 
brand  may  be  lighter  than  a  medium-light  action 
on  another  make.  This  is  one  area  where  personal 
satisfaction  and  good  advice  should  be  combined. 

"I  agree  that  mastering  a  good  quality  rod  and  reel 
combination  is  the  vital  first  step  and  that  should  be 
done  before  you  go  fishing.  I  personally  prefer  practice 
plugs  in  both  one-fourth  and  three-eights  ounce  sizes. 
When  you  first  set  your  reel,  you  want  to  adjust  the 
drag  so  that  the  suspended  plug  will  drop  smoothly  and 
steadily  when  you  take  you  thumb  off  the  reel.  If  it  falls 
fast  and  free,  you  don't  have  enough  drag  and  you'll 
get  a  backlash. 

"Another  tip  is  to  learn  to  use  wrist  action  when  you 
cast.  If  you  try  to  pitch  that  plug  using  your  arm  with 
a  locked  wrist,  you  just  can't  get  the  benefit  of  the  rod's 
tip  action. 

"Finally,  beginning  bass  fishermen  should  pay  a  lot  of 
attention  to  the  ethics  and  courtesy  of  fishing. 

"Boating  safety  is  a  big  part  of  that.  If  you  don't  learn 
and  follow  the  rules  of  safe  boating,  you  endanger  not 
only  yourself  but  any  other  fishermen  and  boaters 
around  you.  A  good  example  of  that  is  the  potential 
danger  created  by  your  wake.  Too  many  fishermen  think 
they  should  slow  down  to  half  throttle  when  passing 
another  boat.  Most  boats,  however,  throw  their  biggest 
wake  at  half  throttle.  You  should  either  move  well 
clear  of  the  other  boat  and  stay  on  plane,  or  you  should 
slow  to  idle  speed  to  pass. 

"If  you  see  another  fisherman  doing  well,  you  don't 
crowd  into  his  spot.  You  don't  throw  your  cans  and 
trash  overboard,  and  you  don't  'cull  your  limit'  by 


throwing  back  injured  or  dead  fish  just  to  keep  a  slightly 
larger  one.  These  are  the  things  that  have  given  bass 
fishermen  a  bad  reputation  with  some  people." 

"Bass  fishing  requires  patience  at  best. 
You  don't  just  say  you're  going  catch  to  a 
couple  of  bass  on  your  lunch  hour!' 

Back  at  his  digs,  meanwhile,  Andre  had  wandered  off 
to  peddle  plastic  worms  and  stuff  to  waiting  customers, 
so  I  turned  to  bassing  veterans  P.M.  Corkern  and 
Donald  Braud  with  my  next  question . . .  What  should  the 
beginner  look  for  to  start  fishing? 

"Structure,"  they  responded  in  unison.  "Structure  is 
cover,"  Braud  continued,  "And  a  bass  is  not  going  to 
be  found  very  far  from  cover  under  normal  conditions. 
That  may  be  submerged  logs,  an  underwater  drop 
off,  or  a  submerged  point  where  a  stream  empties  into  a 
lake  or  river.  A  beginner  without  a  depth  finder  will 
not  be  able  to  locate  that  submerged  cover,  so  he  has  to 
fish  what  he  can  see." 

"There  is  no  scarcity  of  that,"  Corkern  added.  "Vir- 
tually anything  that  provides  a  bass  with  a  place  to  hide 
is  a  good  choice.  Stick  ups  (structure  extending  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface,  such  as  pilings,  trees,  stumps, 
bridge  supports,  etc.)  are  always  a  good  bet.  Tree  tops 
and  grass  or  lily  beds  attract  small  fish  and  the  bass  will 
be  there  to  eat  the  Httle  fish." 

"I  like  overhanging  vegetation  and  bushes  along  a 
bank,  too,"  Braud  noted.  "Bass  lie  up  under  that  stuff 
just  waiting  for  lunch  to  fall  into  the  water.  If  you  can 
cast  into  those  dark  littie  pockets  without  getting  hung 
up,  you've  got  a  good  bet." 

Both  agreed  that  their  strongest  advice  for  beginning 
bass  fishermen  is  to  tag  along  with  more  experienced 
fishermen. 

"Frustration  is  the  biggest  problem,"  Braud  con- 
cluded. "Bass  fishing  requires  patience  at  best.  You 
don't  just  say  you're  going  to  catch  a  couple  of  bass  on 
your  lunch  hour.  Bass  hit  when  they  want  to  hit  and  you 
have  to  be  there,  chunking  a  bait,  at  that  particular 
time.  A  beginner  striking  out  on  his  own  may  find  fish 
and  that's  great.  But  he  may  not  simply  because  of  some 
little  thing  that  only  comes  with  experience,  such  as 
judging  water  clarity  and  color,  or  he  may  just  become 
impatient.  A  few  empty-handed  trips  and  he  or  she 
is  ready  to  give  it  up,  and  that's  a  shame.  It's  too  easy  to 
find  other  bass  fishermen  who  will  be  glad  to  share 
what  they  know." 

So,  there  you  have  it.  If  you  have  been  avoiding  bass 
fishing  simply  because  you  don't  have  a  degree  in 
computer  science  and  a  six  figure  income,  you  can  go 
ahead  and  take  the  plunge.  The  bass  are  still  out  there 
and  they  can't  tell  whether  a  lure  is  coming  from  a  high 
tech  rig  or  a  boat  carved  out  of  an  old  log.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  get  your  bait  in  front  of  the  fish . . . and  hold  on. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


By  John  B.  Tenney  Jr. 


Humans  have  long  been 
fascinated  by  owls.  To  Louisi- 
ana's Tunica  and  Chitimacha 
Indians,  the  hooting  of  an  owl 
signified  impending  doom  or  death. 
Use  of  the  owl  as  a  symbol  goes 
back  centuries  before  arrival  of  the 
first  white  men.  Archeological 
findings  at  northeastern  Louisiana's 
Poverty  Point  site  confirm  the  exist- 
ence of  a  culture  which  flourished 
and  declined  in  the  interval  from 
1200  B.C.  to  200  B.C.  Among  the 
distinguishing  features  of  this  culture 
are  the  sophisticated  stone  polishing 
skills  which  linked  them  to  cultures 
of  Central  America.  These  early 
Louisianians  worked  a  variety  of 
stones  into  polished  amulets,  charms, 
and  plummets,  many  of  which  were 
shaped  to  resemble  owls.  This  recur- 
rent owl  motif  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  archeologists,  who 
found  similar  stone  owls  in  Florida,  to 
link  the  distant  cultures  to  Poverty 
Point.  In  Louisiana,  interest  in  the 
owl  dates  far  into  the  past. 

The  interest  continues  today.  At 
Tensas  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  not 
far  from  Poverty  Point,  ornithologist 
Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  professor  at 
LSU's  School  of  Fisheries,  Forestry, 
and  Wildlife,  is  studying  longterm 
changes  in  resident  owl  populations. 
He  uses  recorded  calls  of  barred 
owls  and  screech  owls  to  elicit 
responses  from  roosting  owls  as  he 
traverses  a  route  of  roadside  stations. 
At  Tensas,  the  most  common  owls 
are  barred  and  screech  owls,  with 
barn  owls  and  great  homed  owls 
being  less  common.  Occasionally, 
visitors  from  the  north,  short-eared 
and  long-eared  owls,  may  appear.  On 
good  nights  Dr.  Hamilton  may  hear 
three  different  owls  within  three 
minutes  at  any  given  stop.  This 
relates  to  an  owl  every  quarter  mile 
along  his  base  route.  Dr.  Hamilton 
reports  that  the  less  frequently 
encountered  great  horned  owl  will 
respond  to  his  recorded  call  for 
the  barred  owl.  He  has  observed  that 
the  barred  owl  often  hunts  by  day  at 
Tensas  NWR  and  he  illustrates 
with  one  particularly  interesting 


The  owl's  ability  to  focus 
sound  is  enhanced  hy  the 
shape  of  the  facial  disk, 
which  acts  as  a  reflector  to 
focus  sound  waves. 


story.  While  fishing  for  bass,  he  saw 
a  barred  owl  strike  a  large,  top-water 
lure  cast  in  open  water  by  his  fishing 
companion.  The  uninjured  owl  was 
retrieved  from  deep  water  and 
released. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  bird 
watcher  to  identify  owls.  Distinctive 
characteristics  make  them  easily 
recognizable.  Primary  features 
enabling  identification  include  large, 
round  eyes,  common  in  all  raptors 
or  birds  of  prey,  flat,  somewhat  dish- 
shaped  faces,  and  upright,  vertical 
postures.  The  owl's  eyes  are  well 
adapted  for  night  hunting  and 
its  vision  is  significantly  better  than 
that  of  humans.  At  the  same  time, 
owls  have  little  ability  to  move  their 
eyes  and  must  rely  on  turning  the 
entire  head.  This  capability  is  well 
developed  and  an  owl  can  move 
its  neck  almost  270  degrees.  It  can 
also  rotate  its  head  from  side  to  side 
making  one  eye  appear  above  the 
other.  The  owl's  beak,  usually 
partially  concealed  by  soft,  downy 
facial  feathers,  is  shorter  and  less 
powerful  than  that  of  eagles  and 
hawks;  consequently,  it  is  less  able  to 
dissect  its  prey.  It  compensates  for 
this  lack  of  ability  by  bolting  its  food 
intact.  Undigested  remains  of  prey 
cannot  be  passed  and  the  bones, 
claws,  teeth  feathers,  beaks  and 
other  indigestible  remains  of  its  meal 
are  regurgitated  in  the  form  of  "owl 
pellets,"  or  "cough  balls." 

Other  owl  characteristics  are  less 
easily  observed.  Hearing  is  as  well 
developed  as  vision.  Large,  forward- 
facing  ears  are  concealed  behind 
facial  feathers  and  are  unrelated  to 
the  horns  or  "tufts"  used  as  camou- 


flage by  some  species.  Ability  to 
focus  sound  is  enhanced  by  the 
shape  of  the  facial  disk,  which  acts  as 
a  reflector  to  focus  sound  waves. 
Under  facial  feathers  the  owl's  ears 
are  asymmetrical,  both  in  size 
and  placement,  an  adaptation  be- 
lieved to  significantly  enhance  ability 
to  locate  prey.  The  outer  toe  of  most 
owls  is  reversible  allowing  them  to 
perch  with  two  toes  in  front,  a 
capability  they  share  with  woodpeck- 
ers and  parrots.  On  the  ground, 
they  walk  rather  than  hop. 

Barred  owls,  screech  owls,  great 
horned  owls,  and  barn  owls  are 
found  year-round  in  Louisiana.  Win- 
ter visitors  include  the  short-eared 
owl  and  the  long-eared  owl.  In 
Louisiana's  southwestern  corner  and 
along  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  ground- 
dwelling  burrowing  owl  is  a  non- 
breeding  visitor. 

Barred  Oivl 


Barred  Owl  {Strix  varia) 
Louisiana's  best  known  owl  is 
probably  the  barred  owl,  also  known 
as  the  hoot  owl  or  "eight-hooter." 
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Their  call  is  easily  remembered 
by  the  phrase  "Who  cooks  for  you. 
Who  cooks  for  you  all."  This  sound  is 
easy  to  learn  and  to  produce,  even 
without  an  owl  call.  Because  owls 
occasionally  prey  on  wild  turkey 
poults,  turkey  hunters  sometimes 
use  owl  calls  to  provoke  wild  turkeys 
into  gobbling  and  revealing 
themselves. 

Barred  owls  are  large  birds  ranging 
between  17  and  24  inches  in  height 
when  mature.  They  are  recognizable 
by  their  lack  of  horns,  characteristic 
barred  bib  of  brown  and  grey,  and 
liquid  brown  eyes. 

Barred  owls  prefer  dense  woodland 
habitats  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  wooded  swamps  and 
river  bottoms.  Frequently  they  will 
emerge  to  hunt  over  nearby  open 
country.  Like  other  owls,  barred  owls 
are  indifferent  nest  builders.  They 
nest  in  hollow  trees  but  sometimes 
appropriate  the  nests  of  another 
species.  Some  observers  report 
barred  owl  nests  atop  abandoned 
muskrat  lodges.  The  young  of  both 
muskrat  and  nutria  are  probably 
occasional  prey  for  barred  owls.  They 
also  consume  other  birds,  mice, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  shrews,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  fish,  and  crawfish.  Like 
barn  owls,  barred  owls  can  hunt  in 
total  darkness,  relying  on  sound 
alone  to  locate  prey.  In  common  with 
the  great  horned  owl,  barred  owls 
defend  nesting  sites  against  aggres- 
sors, including  humans.  They  have 
been  known  to  strike  at  the  face  and 
head  with  sharp  talons.  Their  range 
extends  from  Canada  to  Guatemala. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  about  owls 
and  Louisiana  without  thinking 
about  John  James  Audubon.  In  his 
notes  he  described  a  walk  through 
the  "noble  forests  existing  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  State  of  Louisiana." 
Describing  the  "eight-hooter"  he 
wrote,  "In  the  evening. . .  were  you  to 
visit  that  happy  country,  your  ear 
would  suddenly  be  struck  by  the 
discordant  screams  of  the  Barred 
Owl.  Its  whah,  whah,  whah,  whah- 
aa,  is  uttered  loudly,  and  in  so 
strange  and  ludicrous  a  manner,  that 
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Short-eared  Ozvl 

I  should  not  be  surprised  were 
you. . .  to  compare  these  sounds  to  the 
affected  bursts  of  laughter  from 
some  of  the  fashionable  members  of 
our  own  species." 

In  a  painting  done  in  Louisiana 
around  1821,  Audubon's  barred  owl 
appears  to  be  startled  by  a  non- 
chalant squirrel.  Since  squirrels  are 
prey  to  the  owl,  the  composition 
puzzled  viewers;  but  Audubon 
explained,  "I  have  observed  that  the 
approach  of  the  grey  squirrel  intimi- 
dated them  (the  barred  owl)  if  one  of 
these  animals  jumped  on  a  branch 
close  to  them,  although  the  owl 
destroys  a  number  of  them  during 
the  twilight." 


Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  flammeus) 
In  winter,  short-eared  owls  occa- 
sionally move  south  seeking  better 
hunting  conditions.  These  medium- 
sized  owls  with  brilliant  lemon- 
yellow  eyes  and  pale  facial  disks 
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range  between  13  and  17  inches; 
when  fully  mature  in  size,  they  are 
roughly  comparable  to  a  crow. 
Females  are  slightly  larger  than 
males.  Nests  are  usually  on  the 
ground  in  marshy  areas  or  in  open, 
grassy  areas.  While  rodents  comprise 
a  big  part  of  their  diet,  short-eared 
owls  also  prey  on  birds,  frogs  and 
fish.  When  food  supplies  dwindle, 
stronger  nestlings  wUl  sometimes  eat 
the  weaker,  ensuring  that  part  of 
the  brood  will  survive.  They  range 
from  Alaska  to  Central  America; 
creatures  of  the  prairie,  open  marsh, 
and  grassland,  preferring  open 
spaces  for  hunting.  Distinguishing 
marks  are  long  wings  and  black 
patches  around  each  eye.  Ear  tufts 
are  usually  not  visible.  They  may  be 
recognized  by  their  flight,  which  is 
choppy  and  erratic,  and  by  a 
tendency  to  hover.  Although  they  are 
nocturnal  hunters,  they  are  some- 
times seen  in  late  afternoon  as  they 
move  to  select  a  position  for  an 
evening  of  hunting. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


Great  Horned  Owl  (Bubo  virginiariiis) 
Great  horned  owls  are  year-round 
residents  and  are  the  ultimate  raptor 
in  terms  of  aggressiveness  and 
strength.  According  to  one  source, 
these  owls  can  displace  a  bald  eagle 
from  its  nest.  Fully  grown,  their 
height  is  between  18  and  25  inches, 
and  they  can  easily  attack  and  kill 
a  variety  of  mammals  and  birds. 
Many  woodsmen  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  skunk  is  occasionally  on  this 
owl's  menu.  Great  horned  owls 
don't  always  smell  good.  These  large 
predators  long  held  a  reputation  for 
secretiveness  and  were  often  associ- 
ated with  dense  woodlands  and 
secluded  river  bottomland.  Loss  of 
habitat  due  to  human  development  is 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  these  birds  in  many 
areas  but  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  they  may  be  adapting  to  coexist- 
ence with  humans.  Recently,  some 
great  horned  owls  have  been  ob- 
served roosting  in  occupied  factory 
buildings. 
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Ctyinmoii  Bam  Owl 

Long-eared  Owl  (Asio  otus) 
Long-eared  owls  are  birds  of  the 
north  whose  breeding  range  extends 
to  the  latitude  of  Arkansas  and 
Virginia.  In  winter  they  occasionally 
appear  in  Louisiana.  During  the 
winter  of  '87-'88  at  least  one  was 
observed  at  Tensas  NWR.  Distinctive 
ear  tufts  can  be  an  aid  to  identifica- 
tion. In  the  north,  where  they  are 
more  common,  several  birds  are 
occasionally  observed  together  in 
small  woodland  patches. 

Long-eared  Old 


Great  Homed  Old 
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Common  Barn  Owl  (Ti/to  alba) 

Barn  owls  are  birds  of  open 
country.  They  seem  to  prefer  nesting 
in  man-made  structures  such  as 
barns,  churches,  abandoned  ware- 
houses, or  other  sites  where  they  can 
obtain  shelter  and  privacy.  Mature 
adults  may  consume  their  own 
weight  in  rodents  in  a  single  night. 
Unless  they  are  hunting  to  feed 
nestlings,  barn  owls  usually  consume 
prey  immediately  after  capture. 
Typically,  one  pellet  will  be  regurgi- 
tated at  night,  during  the  hunt.  An 
active  hunter  may  produce  two 
pellets  every  twenty  four  hours.  The 
second  pellet,  frequently  larger 
than  the  first,  is  disgorged  at  the 
roosting  site.  In  time,  unless  the 
roost  is  disturbed,  a  considerable 
number  of  pellets  may  accumulate 
and  may  reveal  a  roosting  site.  Fresh 
pellets  are  glossy  and  black,  with  a 
somewhat  varnished  appearance. 
Anyone  who  is  curious  about  the 
owl's  diet  can  dissect  and  examine 
these  "cough  balls"  for  skeletal 
remains. 

Barn  owls  can  capture  prey  in  total 
darkness.  Experimental  studies 
have  confirmed  that  their  hearing  is 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  permit 
them  to  capture  moving  rodents 
using  sound  alone. 
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Screech  Oiol 

Screech  Owl  (Otiis  asio) 
The  screech  owl,  in  common  with 
smaller  members  of  the  owl  family, 
eats  small  birds  and  insects  as  well  as 
rodents.  Large  insects,  such  as  the 
hawk  moth,  are  captured  in  flight, 
with  an  audible  "click"  of  the  owl's 
bill.  Because  screech  owls  inhabit 
dense  woods,  their  wings  are  short 
and  deep  to  enhance  the  ability  to 
maneuver  in  pursuit  of  prey.  Screech 
owls,  both  male  and  female,  have  two 


color  phases,  changing  from  rich 
chestnut  brown  and  soft  grey.  These 
small  owls  are  occasional  prey  to 
larger  owls.  Their  characteristic 
"whinny"  is  slightly  eerie  and  has 
less  carrying  power  than  the  call  of 
barred  owls.  Screech  owl  calls 
may  elicit  a  mobbing  response  from 
prey  species  within  hearing  range. 
Recorded  calls  are  sometimes  used  by 
bird  watchers  to  stimulate  a  response 
from  other  birds. 
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Burrowing  Owl  (Speyotyto  cunicularia) 

Burrowing  owls  prefer  open, 
treeless  grasslands.  The  species  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  open,  curi- 
ous, gaze,  long  legs,  and  a  tendency 
to  be  found  in  groups.  They  occupy 
the  abandoned  burrows  of  mammals, 
but  when  these  are  not  readily 
available,  they  dig  tunnel-like  bur- 
rows for  themselves.  Breeding  birds 
may  form  loose  colonies  of  up  to  a 
dozen  pair.  Their  breeding  chambers 
may  extend  a  depth  of  one  meter 
below  the  surface. 

Prey  includes  insects,  small  ro- 
dents, reptiles,  and  birds.  Burrowing 
owls  hunt  at  night,  but  they  are  also 
active  during  the  day.  When  alarmed, 
they  give  a  series  of  calls  and  hisses 
which  have  been  compared  to  the 
sound  of  a  rattlesnake.  The  south- 
western corner  of  the  state  provides 
habitat  most  closely  meeting  their 
needs. 

Louisiana  provides  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  become  a  skilled  owl 
watcher.  Chances  are  good  that  you 
may  observe  behavior  which  will 
surprise  you.  While  engaged  in 
a  study  of  crawfish  and  crawfish 
predation,  biologist  Richard  Martin 
of  the  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program  watched  a  barred  owl 
plunge  talons  first  into  a  shallow 
pond  to  capture  a  crawfish.  The  owl, 
breast  deep  in  water,  then  walked 
ashore  to  shake  itself  before  enjoying 
its  prey.  Curious,  Martin  collected 
and  examined  the  pellets  from  barred 
owls  found  near  the  pond.  They 
contained,  almost  exclusively,  the 
exoskeletons  of  crawfish.  No  wonder 
owls  have  a  reputation  for  being 
wise. 
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Has  Old  Duck  Stamps 

What  can  I  do  with  my  old  duck 
stamps?  Is  there  any  organization  that 
wants  them?  If  so,  give  me  an  address. 
There  are  a  lot  of  hunters  who  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  If  there  is 
an  organization  that  wants  them  it 
should  be  put  in  the  Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist magazine. 

Willie  Vicknair 

Lutcher 
The  Louisiana  Wildife  Federation  collects 
used  waterfowl  stamps  each  year  and  gives 
them  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  raise  funds  for  wetlands  protection. 

-Editor 


Lobbied  for  Reef  Program 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  read  in 
the  January/February  1988  issue  of 
Louisiana  Conservationist  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  Artificial  Reef 
Program  authorized  by  Act  100  of  the 
1986  Legislature. 

During  the  1986  legislative  session, 
I  was  a  lobbyist  for  the  Sierra  Club  and 
I  gave  my  full  support  and  assistance 
to  efforts  for  Act  lOO's  passage.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  see  that  it  is  now  in 
place  and  is  providing  a  productive 
use. 

Martha  A.  Madden 
Former  DEQ  Secretary 


Appreciates  Banquet  Speakers 

The  Blackwater  Bassmasters  of  Thi- 
bodaux  wishes  to  thank  you  for  hav- 
ing John  Roussel  and  Gary  Tilyou  at 
our  club's  awards  banquet  recently. 

It  was  a  good  feeling  to  all  club 
members  to  know  that  your  depart- 
ment still  thinks  of  the  small  clubs.  No 
matter  how  large  or  small  we  are  it 
shows  that  your  department  has  our 
interest  in  mind. 

The  presentation  put  on  by  these 
two  men  indicated  to  us  that  your 
department  is  doing  a  good  job.  Once 
again  thank  you  for  your  usual 
prompt  attention. 

Norman  R.  Diaz,  President 
Blackwater  Bassmasters  of  Thibodaux 


Born  and  Reared  in  Louisiana 

Having  been  born  and  reared  in  Lou- 
isiana I  still  feel  like  a  native  of  Loui- 
siana even  though  I  am  a  registered 
voter  in  the  state  of  Washington.  I  do 
appreciate  very  much  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  and  enjoy  it  im- 
mensely. It  is  passed  around  to  several 
of  my  friends  here  and  they  think  very 
highly  of  it.  You  people  are  doing  an 
excellent  job. 

Joseph  O.  Tullicr 
Everett,  Washington 


Try  to  Show  Courtesy  on  Water 

With  reference  to  Carol  Melton  of 
Winnfield's  letter  in  your  January/Feb- 
ruary 1988  issue,  we  would  like  to  add 
a  few  comments.  Speaking  as  people 
who  have  a  17'  custom-made  alumi- 
num bream  boat  with  a  200  HP  motor 
on  it  (it  will  run  with  the  boys),  we 
couldn't  agree  with  her  more.  We  dif- 
fer only  on  location  and  the  size  of  the 
boats  and  motors.  It's  been  our  expe- 
rience that  the  worst  area  for  this  kind 
of  inconsiderate  behavior  is  the  Bayou 
Pigeon  area  and  the  size  of  the  rig  has 
no  bearing  on  the  driver's  manners. 
We  run  the  Basin  from  Krotz  Springs 
to  Morgan  City  and  this  is  our  pet 
peeve. 

It  is  our  understanding  that,  legally, 
you  are  responsible  for  your  wake.  We 
slow  down  and  idle  by  all  stopped 
boats  we  see  regardless  of  size.  On 
Bayou  Pigeon,  people  look  at  us  like 
we're  crazy.  We  just  think  we're  show- 
ing common  courtesy  and  hope  that 
they  in  turn  will  show  us  the  same 
courtesy  and  respect.  I'm  sorry  to  say 
that  doesn't  happen  often  enough. 

Once  in  a  while,  we  do  something 
about  it.  When  we  lose  patience,  after 
they've  passed  us  several  times  wide 
open,  or  half  on  the  step,  waving  at 
us,  we  pick  up  and  follow  the  offend- 
ing boat  until  they  stop  and  then  we 
go  by  them  wide  open.  There  are  two 
problems  with  doing  that:  1)  it  lowers 
us  to  their  level  and  2)  I'm  not  sure 
they've  got  enough  sense  to  get  the 
message.  But  then,  you  don't  have  to 
have  a  brain  to  buy  a  boat  and  motor. 
AH  that's  required  is  enough  money. 

Stirling  and  Dot  Hubbard 
Lafayette 

We  agree  with  you  that  no  matter  how 
tempting,  giving  rude  boaters  a  taste  of 
their  own  medicine  is  not  the  thing  to  do. 

-Editor 


More  on  Rude  Boaters 

In  the  January/February  edition,  I  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  reading  "We  Get 
Letters."  I  enjoy  reading  all  of  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist.  I've  been  receiving 
them  since  I  was  in  elementary 
school.  My  daughter  now  gets  it  so  I 
read  it. 

Anyway,  I  especially  enjoy  the  let- 
ters to  the  editor  and  one  letter  in  par- 
ticular, Carol  Melton's  letter  from 
Winnfield,  about  rude  boaters. 

My  wife  and  I,  like  Carol  and  her 
husband,  love  to  fish  here  in  Assump- 
tion Parish.  The  fishing  is  pretty  good, 
but  we  experience  the  same  problem 
with  rude  boaters.  They  are  not  many, 
just  maybe  one  or  two  of  all  the  boats 
we  meet  out  there. 

I  am  anchored  down  fishing  and 
when  I  see  a  boat  coming  I  can  tell  if 
he'll  slow  down  or  not.  1  have  waved 
them  to  slow  down,  screamed  at 
them,  but  they  pay  no  attention,  but 
come  back  and  run  wide  open  past  us. 
I've  talked  to  game  wardens  about  it 
and  they  told  me  to  write  the  boat 
numbers  down  and  turn  them  in. 
That's  fine,  but  they  go  so  fast  you 
can't  see  the  numbers. 

You  know,  for  the  past  two  years 
we've  had  quite  a  few  boat  accidents. 
Some  were  fatal  and  that's  why  I 
wanted  to  express  my  feelings  about 
this  particular  topic. 

We're  not  going  to  stop  fishing,  no 
way!  But  we  have  to  get  someone's  at- 
tention to  this  problem  that's  going 
on. 

Thomas  LI.  LeGleu 
Plattenville 


93  Years  Young 

I  am  a  W.W.I  Veteran,  93  years  old.  I 
enjoy  your  magazine  very  much. 

I  have  camped  in  many  state  parks 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
have  always  been  treated  very  well  by 
all  the  camp  rangers. 

Keep  up  all  the  great  articles  about 
the  state. 

I  thank  you  for  having  me  on  your 
mailing  list. 

Wm.  J.  Oberhelman 
Neio  Orleans 

Mr  Oberhelman,  at  93,  you  may  zoell  be 
our  oldest  subscriber.  Our  readers  should 
let  us  know  about  that.  We  appreciate  your 
support  and  wish  you  many  years  of  health 
ami  prosperity. 

-Editor 
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Young  Hunters  to  Vie 

Young  hunters  will  test  their  skills  May  21  - 
22  in  the  1988  Louisiana  Hunter  Educa- 
tion Championship  tourney  at  4-H  Camp 
Grant  Walker,  Pollock. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  young- 
sters, aged  10  to  18,  who  have  completed 
a  Louisiana  hunter  education  course  and 
who  have  a  certified  hunter  education  in- 
structor as  a  coach. 

Both  team  and  individual  events  are 
scheduled.  They  include  riflery,  archery, 
shotgun,  hunter  education  exam,  hunter 
trail  and  outdoor  skills.  To  be  eligible  for  a 
national  competition  in  July  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  team  must  take  part  in  all  events. 

The  entry  fee  is  $5  per  event  per  partic- 
ipant, with  a  $10  minimum.  Instructors  will 
pay  $10.  Fees  cover  ammunition,  awards, 
housing,  meals,  targets  and  keepsakes. 

Sponsoring  organization  is  the  Louisi- 
ana Hunter  Education  Instructors  Asso- 
ciation in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Participants  must  register  by  May  16. 
Entry  forms  and  information  are  available 
from  Dianne  Gaudin,  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  2156 
Wooddale  Blvd.,  Suite  900,  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70806.  Telephone  504/922-0252. 


Cajun  Festival  Aug.  20-21 

Wildlife  arts  and  crafts  will  be  served  up 
along  with  lots  of  music  and  spicy  things 
to  eat  Aug.  20-21  at  a  Cajun  Heritage 
Festival  in  the  Bayou  Centroplex  on  High- 
way 308  in  Galliano.  Competitions  will 
feature  categories  for  waterfowl  wood- 
carving,  miniature  boat  building  and  flat 
art. 

For  more  information,  write  Cajun  Her- 
itage Festival,  Inc.,  RO.  Box  582,  Cut  Off, 
LA  70345. 

Baker  Heads  Finances 

Appointment  of  Bettsie  Baker  as  under- 
secretary of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  was  announced  by  Virginia 
Van  Sickle,  secretary. 

Baker,  32,  had  been  an  economic  an- 
alyst for  the  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission  since  June  1986.  In  her  new 
position,  she  heads  LDWF's  Office  of 
Management  and  Finance,  with  authority 
over  personnel,  budgetary  and  fiscal 
matters. 

Van  Sickle  pointed  out  that  while  with 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  Baker 
conducted  a  study  of  Bell  operating  com- 
pany depreciation  methods  that  resulted 
in  refunds  to  telephone  customers  of 
more  than  $220  million  in  overcharges. 


Chairman  of  thie  Delta  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  Paul  Davidson 
(center)  presents  Past  LDWF  Secretary  J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr.  with  a 
check  for  $2,000.  The  money  was  donated  to  enhance  the  public 
outreach  program  of  Louisiana's  Natural  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
coordinated  by  LDWF's  Charles  Killebrew  (right).  This  transaction 
marks  a  precedent  setting  alignment  of  the  department  and  the  club. 
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Mclnnis  Gets  No.  2  Post 

Appointment  of  A.  Kell  Mclnnis  III  as  dep- 
uty secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  was 
announced  by  Virginia  Van  Sickle, 
secretary. 

Mclnnis,  37,  had  been  a  state  assistant 
attorney  general  since  June  1980.  In  his 
new  position,  he  is  LDWF's  second  high- 
est administrative  officer. 

According  to  Van  Sickle,  Mclnnis  is  un- 
usually well  grounded  in  environmental 
and  wildlife  affairs,  and  will  handle  as- 
signments dealing  with  legislation  and 
enforcement.  In  the  Attorney  General's 
Office,  he  served  with  the  Lands  and  Wa- 
terbottoms  Section  of  the  Lands  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Division. 

Fur  Industry  Plugs  Louisiana 

People  representing  the  fur  industry  of 
two  continents  came  to  Louisiana,  liked 
what  they  saw  and  agreed  to  tell  the  world 
about  it. 

The  visitors  were  members  of  the  North 
American  Fur  Alliance,  and  they  met  in 
February  at  the  Rockefeller  State  Wildlife 
Refuge  after  inspecting  furbearer  habitat 
and  alligator  farming  methods. 

Among  segments  of  the  industry  in  at- 
tendance were  trappers,  wildlife  manage- 
ment authorities  and  marketing  experts. 
Besides  the  United  States,  delegates 
came  from  Canada,  Britain  and  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  headquarters  of  the  In- 
ternational Fur  Trade  Association. 

Hosting  the  conference  were  the  Fur 
and  Refuge  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  its  Louisiana 
Fur  and  Alligator  Advisory  Council. 

Delegates  were  surprised  at  the  wealth 
of  animal  life  they  found  in  wetland  areas 
and  at  the  importance  of  trapping  and 
marsh  management  to  the  state's  econ- 
omy and  culture.  They  volunteered  to 
help  promote  the  Louisiana  story  abroad. 

Alliance  members  also  discussed  pro- 
grams of  public  education  to  counteract 
the  stepped-up  antitrapping  agitation  by 
"animal  rights"  advocates. 

The  North  American  Fur  Alliance  was 
formed  last  year  to  coordinate  communi- 
cations among  organizations  dedicated 
to  insuring  the  future  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  the  fur  industry.  Agencies  taking 
part  include  the  Louisiana  Fur  and  Alli- 
gator Advisory  Council  and  the  presti- 
gious Fur  Institute  of  Canada. 
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Shrimp-and-Bass  Spear-it 

12  large  shrimp 

4  slices  lean  bacon 

2  pounds  bass  fillets  cut  in  1  inch 

strips 
V2  cup  (1  stick)  butter 
Juice  of  V2  lemon 
1  tablespoon  minced  fresh  dill 
Salt  and  pepper,  freshly  ground 
6  large  mushrooms,  halved 
Dill  sprigs  (garnish) 

Shell  and  devein  shrimp.  Leave 
tails  on.  Roll  fish  strips. 

Cut  bacon  slices  in  half  and  wrap 
half  strip  around  each  fillet  strip  roll. 

Melt  butter  and  add  lemon  juice 
and  minced  dill.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

On  each  of  four  12-  to  16-inch 
skewers  spear  first  shrimp,  next 
mushroom  half,  then  wrapped  fish. 
Repeat,  ending  with  shrimp. 

Prepare  barbecue.  Brush  each 
skewer  with  melted  butter  mixture 


and  place  over  hot  coals.  Grill,  turn- 
ing once  or  twice,  until  shrimp  turns 
pink  and  fish  rolls  are  opaque.  Baste 
frequently  with  butter  mixture.  Gar- 
nish with  dill  sprigs. 

Serve  with  fluffy  white  rice,  a 
green  salad,  hot  French  bread  and  a 
dry  white  wine.  Serves  4. 

Barbecued  Potatoes  in  Foil 

Corn  oil 

2  pounds  potatoes,  peeled  and 

thinly  sliced 
1  yellow  onion,  thinly  sliced 
V4  cup  (V2  stick)  butter,  cut  into 

small  pieces 
Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

Fold  two  24-inch-long  sheets  of 
heavy-duty  foil  in  half.  Place  1  sheet 
crosswise  over  other.  Coat  gener- 
ously with  oil.  Combine  potatoes 
and  onion  in  center  of  foil.  Mix  in 
butter  and  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Close  foil  tightly,  forming  large 
bag.  Serves  4. 


Corn  on  the  Cob  with 
Seasoned  Dipping  Sauce 

4  ears  fresh  corn,  unhusked 

1  cup  (2  sticks)  butter 

4  green  onions,  minced 

2  garlic  cloves,  minced 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  dried  thyme,  crumbled 

1  bay  leaf,  crumbled 

V2  cup  dry  white  wine 

1  tablespoon  fresh  lemon  juice 

Cover  corn  with  cold  water  in 
large  bowl  and  soak  overnight. 

Prepare  barbecue  (low  heat).  Grill 
com  until  cooked,  approximately  20 
minutes. 

Meanwhile,  melt  butter  in  heavy 
medium  saucepan  over  low  heat. 
Add  green  onions,  garlic,  salt, 
thyme  and  bay  leaves  and  stir  5  min- 
utes. Add  wine  and  lemon  juice  and 
cook  2  minutes.  Transfer  sauce  to 
bowl.  Serves  4. 
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